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Proofs of the Authenticity, Truth, and Divinity of 
the Books of the Gospel, drawn from the eharac- 
ter of the writings of the Evangelists.~ : 


There are in the life of Jesus Christ, 
‘certain traits which, were we to judge ac- 
‘cording to the ideas of human nature, that is, 
of wretched pride, seem little worthy of the 
Majesty of the Son of God; for instance, 
the flight into Egypt, his combats with the 
tempter, his dépression in the garden of 
Olives... These the Evangelists recount in 
the same manner as the rest, simply, unadorn- 
edly, and without using the smallest precau- 
tion against the disadvantageous impressions 
they may muke on their readers, It may be 
gaid that these men, in the events of the life 
of Jesus Christ, saw. nothing but, the. bare 
events; that they never attempted to appre- 
ciate their principles, nor foresee their conse- 
quences—in a word, that their other faculties 
-were absorbed in their eyes and ears. 

Some caviller may object, that it was per- 
‘feetly proper to write the history of Jesus 
Christ as the evangelists had done, or.that. it 
would be improper to do so in any.other.way, 
as the truth is fully sufficient.of itself: and that 
it would be rendered only more obsgure by 
‘Wishing to embellish it, and more suspicious 
_by an over-anxiety to prove it, &e. 

. If these gentlemen confess that the evan- 

lists adopted their style of writing from a 
fall conviction of the truth of what they wrote 
‘there is an end of the argument, it being 
for which we contend. It sap be asked, did 
thoge.who wrote before and alter the evange- 
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lists, know that the truth is sufficient in itself, 
or did they not? If they knew it, why didt 
not adopt the style of the evangelists? And if 
they did not know it, how came the evange- 
lists to have known it? how came. their con- 
fidence in the truth; if not from him who is 
truth itself? Then he must have’ inspired 
them with the spirit of truth, and their books 
must be acknowledged as divine. 

But how can we be certain, that the books 
of the gospel have been handed down to us 
in their original purity, and such as they 
came from the hands of the authors? How 
could those books have passed so many cen- 
turies, and under the’pen of #© many co- 
pyists, without having undergone any alte- 
ration? 

Let us but recollect all the proofs already 
given of the integrity of the books of the 
ancient testament, and we must ‘apply the 
same reasoning to those of the gospel.» All 
that has been asserted of the former will 
more strongly apply to: the latter: God had 
certainly as much consideration for the glory 
of his wisdom and bounty, as for his other at- 


tributes, in preserving from any essential al- |- 


teration the latter as the former. 

These books were put‘into'the hands ‘of all 
the christians the moment they came from 
the hands of the authors.. ‘They ever held 
them in the highest veneration, as the sacred 
deposit that contained their dogmas, their 
laws, their revelation, the authentic titles and 
monument of their religion. From the: first 
origin of christianity, they were always pub- 
licly read in the ecclesiastical assemblies of 
the christians; they were exclusively thé 
books of christianity itself, and inthe posses- 
sion of all ranks and degrees: Books of this 
character. and: description ate “beyond ' the 
reach of suspicion aa to aay ‘essential altera- 
tion, inasmuch as the public can repeat them 
by heart from frequently ‘reading, or hearing 
them read >and as they: have, as it were be- 
fore their eyes, the di t texts of which 
they are com . Noman could take upon 
him to retrench, or to add,or to make ‘any maté- 











rial alteration, without exciting the public, or 
the society to which these books i 
to exclaim against the presumption ‘of s6 
daring an attempt. It is then evidenty)that 
no changes could take place in these writings, 
but such as may eecape the public vigilance, 
and consequently such changes: only as can 
be deemed of little, or no consideration. 

The whole body of ecclesiastical, history 
is @ proof of this assertion. As often as her- 
etics attempted to add, suppress, or take 
away a word from any text, otherwise than as 
the church ordains it to be read, the same 
church has uniformly declared against them, 
and that al) over the world. : 

The history of Jesus Christ, as given by 
the evangelists,.may: be-reduced.to three 
principal points—what Jesus Christ wag,,what 
he has said; or What he ‘has done; or the 
personal qualities of Jesus Christ,’ his doc- 
trine, his works, ‘of his‘ miracles.”  " * °"* 

His personal qualities are'so eminent and 
admirable; that he was ‘worthy’ to be’ the 
chosen of God; as the minister of a few reve- 
lation and a new law. one pT 

Of his doctrine, 'the first part Of its degeies 
comprehends all that’ we should believe; anid 
the second, the ‘moral, all that we shold 
practise: this deetrine, it must be confessed} 
is so sublime and of such sanctity that it 98 
worthy of God?’ wort wird 

His miracles, whether con 
selves,’ or with ‘regard to the pr ow 
circumstances, ‘ate such, that 'it ‘is ‘manifest 
not -only ‘that’ Jesus: Christ was’ ‘sent By 
God to inetruet’ and ‘to save ‘mat, but’ aad 
that ‘he was’ himself the God-Man,ér Ge 
Messiah.) «110% 9° jusurba ieq 
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him, nor he with us; though he had never 
performed a miracle, he could not be less 


the object of our admiration, and most pro-} 


found respect: so much so, that it woul 
difficult to stop short of adoration. 
his superiority over human nat. 
by his wisdom and his virtues, ' 
miracles he performs. _ < ie “ 

It is not enough to say Je Chhs 
has been the greatestif tht 
was infinitely above anyadeathat the human 
mind, of itself, is e@pable of forming of human 
greatness. It niustbé @ssefted of him, that 
if the eminence of his character, considered 
in itself, or as uncontected with the demon- 
stration of his supernatural mission, does not 
shew absolutely and invinc‘bly that he was 
God, it shews at least that if there was a 
God-Man, he must have been Jesus Christ: 
it shews, that if it was the will of God to 
become man, he should assume the character 
of Jesus Christ, aadenenifest thimself-tothe 
world, such as Jesus Clirist hafbeen. 9 | 

All the tre greatness of. man-consists mn 
the perfection of his reason, which I shall in 
this instance call wisdom, and in the perfec- 
tion of his will, which I call sanctity. All 
other advantages, whatever consequence, 
prejudice, or vanity may attach to them, con- 
tribute nothing to the real greatness of his 
character A man may be worthless and 
very’ contemptible, and possess them all: as 
he may be very great and very. venerable, 
without a single one of these advantages. 

We shall make it clear that Jesus Christ 
surpassed in wisdom and sanctity all the 
human race who appeared before or ‘shall 
appear after him; that he was fully adequate 
tovany idea the mind of man, of its own 
nature, could ever form of these perfections 
may that he far exceeded any such idea. 


t 





Wisdom of Jesus Christ. 


Tue wisdom of Jesus Christ manifests it- 


The 
Age 










your treasure is there is your heart. 
mouta 











apologues: the, clearet tte! reason, the mor: 


man face, he distinctly is “their exeellefce perceived. 


| 


What beauty in the invention! What simplicity 
in the narration! What justness in'the alle- 
gory! and what solidity inthe moral! 
How admirable the parable ofthe prodigal 
son; that of the seed; of the unfaithtul stew- 
ard; and that-of the labourers in the vineyard, 
who are sent forth at different hours, and are 
all equally recompensed’ at the end of the 
day; that of the ten virgins, &c. &c. 

The most excellent yproductions in this 
kind, of either the ancients or moderns, are 


notiymg im comparison to the parables ofWe- 


| sug @hrist. ~ Those authors had jim viewte: 


amuse.as»well.as instruct; Jesus-Christ 
toinstruct. ‘They particularly attached them- 
selves to depict all that is ridiculous in hu- 
man life; Jesus Christ attacked vices only. 
They endeavoured to teach, prudence—the 
prudence of this world, that is, to render men 
cringing, keen, smooth, quick in avoiding the 
snares that are held. out for them, ‘and ex- 
pert in laying them for others; Jesus Christ 
taught that prudence which consists in the 
fear of God; in centering our hope only in 
him; in preferring our duty to all things; to 
sacrifice every thing to our salvation; to have 
no other address than that of being just and 
irreproachable. ‘The moral of ‘these authors 
is sometimes frivolous, and often pernicious; 
that of Jesus Christ is always serious and 
always replete with sanctity. His parables 
are a model of perfection; they are great les- 
sons, which will be found inimitable to the 
end of time. 











self with the greatest lustre in his doctrine 


-B.master-piece of equity of reason, and of 
sanctity: What truth, what precision, and| prophetic, and moral, and that they often pre- 
what clearness in the precepts of this great) sent us all at once, and under the same sym- 
legislator! we feel it to be the character which | bol, an image of the intentiuns of God towards 
man: that of future events the most interest- 
ing with respect to religion, and that of our 
principal duties: this is done with such mar- 
vellous ingenuity, that all the peculiarities of 
the allegory, equally correspond with those 


the divinity, concealed in a human form, 
should assume in speaking to mankind. 

This divine character is perceptible in the 
maxims and sentences which came from the 
lips of Jesus Christ. 


ful maxims can be adapted to common sense; 


soon as pronounced, they command the im- 


mediate assent of the hearers, and they are 
yet so new, that on the first hearing they 


excite, surprise: their character is so clear 
that.jt is impossible not to comprehend; so 
true, that it is impossible not to believe; so 
simple and so natural, that they are within 
the reach of the most common understand- 
ing; and at the same time so, grand and sub- 
lime, that they are the admiration of the great- 
They: include in a few words 
the most important instructions that were 
The more we meditate, 


est geniuses. 


ever*given to man. 
the more we admire. 


yank hose. adorable maxims are applicable to 
all men in. all.situations: they are the light 
ofthe eyes: they are the nourishment of all 
gain 


gouls. “ What doth it avail a man to 


the whole world, if he lose his soul?,. Where 


The mind is captiva- 
ted with the facility with which those beauti- 


the parables, and puts them so much above 
the reach of all other writings in this kind, 
|is, that they are at the same time theological, 


three great objects. 


puted to him as a crime. 


ed to the Jews to pay tribute to Cesar. 





ling 
he 
i. sentence inclading lessons of the most pro- 






But what constitutes a principal merit of 


We are struck with an agreeable surprise 
on reading the pointed answers of Jesus 
Christ to’ such as asked him captious ques- 
tions for the purpose of embarrassing him, or 
extracting some deeision which might be im- 
Such was that 
made to the Pharisees, who brought to his 
feet a woman taken in adultery, that he may 
pass judgment on her: that made to the 
Herodians, who asked him if it were permitt- 


The promptitude with which our Saviour 
penetrates the most secret intentions of his 
enemies, or of those that envied him, is truly 
astonishing, as is his presenee of ‘mind, -his 
coolness, and that noble and peaceful tranqui- 
lity with which’ he answers them, and the 
infinite dexterity ‘with which, whilst he extri- 
cates himself, he entangles them in the snares 
they had held out for: him. » Without answer- 


their question. in the way of doctrine 
condenses it in one word—that word, or 
wisdom. “ Let him amongst you who 
Seilirom sin,” he says to the first, “ throw 
stone.” “Give unto Cesar,” aftey 
pmhade them produce to him a piece of 

evs stdtaped with the coin of that prince, 
Give, lito those things that are 
Cassar’8} and dinto Géd those things that are 


God’s.” Oa his indie. Seane words, we 
imagine that we séé@*his eNemies covered with 
confusion: but ‘they feel.@io anger against 
him, because it i mothe, but the force of 
truth alone, that confounds them. In’ order 
to have answered with so much wisdom and 
sagacity, aman must be prepared from all 
eternity. . 
The exhortations of Jesus Christ are nd 
less worthy our admiration and that of all 
mankind, than his precepts, maxims, parables, 
and answers, ‘A divifie elbquence and irre- 
sistible foree of per8aasion pervade them: 


only |so” prompt ‘and indelibetate 4s our acquies- 


cence, that it would seem as if the.conviction 
ot the truth of his reasoning is transferred 
from him into the souls of his hearers. To 
hear is but to be convinced, andto yield. Hear 
this divine orator, exhorting man to abandon 
himself to the paternal care of Providence— 
St. Matthew, chap. 6, v. 25,— Therefore I 
say to you, be not ‘sdlicitous for your life, 
what you shall eat, nor for your body what 
you shall put on; is not the life more “than 
the food? And the body more than the 'Tai# 
ment?”? How then can He who has given 
you a body, and life, refuse you the nourish- 
ment necessary for the one, or the cloathing 
necessary for the other? 

‘* Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow 
not, neither do they reap nor gather into 
barns; yet’ your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are not you of more value than 


they? And which of you by thinking can 
add to his stature one cubit? And _ for 
raiment why are you solicitous? Consider 


the lilies of the field how they grow: they 
labour not, neither do they spin; and yet 
I say to you, that not even Solomon in all 
his glory was arrayed as one of these. Now 
if God so clothe the grass of the’ field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven: how much more you, O ye of 
little faith? Be not solicitous, therefore, 
saying: what shall we eat, or what shall 
we drink, or wherewith shall we be cloathed? 
for, after all these things do the heathens seek. 
For your father knoweth that you have need 
of all these things. Seek ye therefore the 
kingdom of God, and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you. Be not 
therefore solicitous for to-morrow: for the 
morrow will be solicitous for itself. Suffi- 
cient fer the day is the evil thereof.” ' 
Let us again hear this divine Saviour ex- 
horting man to pray and hope for every thing 
from the bounty of that God whom he invoke 
in all his necessities. Luke, chap. 11, v. 11- 
—‘ And which of you if he ask his Father for 
bread, will he give hima stone? Or a fish, 
will he for a fish give him a serpent? -'Or if 
he ask an egg, will he give him a scorpion? 
If you then being evil, give good gifts to 
your ‘children, how much more will) your 
Father from heaven give' the good’ spirit, to 
them that ask it.” py a 
Eyil as you are in yourselves, and of your 
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nature, you are yet good, towards your: chil 
dren: you love them;.you are. touched with 
their wants: their prayers have an irresistible 
influence on your hearts: you supply all their 
wants, therefore will not God, who is your 
Father, suffer himself te be moved ‘to. hear 
your prayers, and supply your wants, he who 
is of his own nature goodness itself? this 1s 
what is to be understood of this admirable 
exhortation of Jesus Christ. Can any thing 
be more true, more beautiful, more sublime, 
or more persuasive? And who does not feel 
that this is the style in which a Saviour should 
vindicate his attributes in the presence of man? 

A few words on the character of the elo- 
quence of Jesus Christ: this venerable per- 
sonage, in all his discourses, is so true, so 
simple, so familiar and intelligible, that the 
most limited understanding is capable of 
comprehending him: he is so grand, so wise 
so profound, that he astonishes the most sub- 
lime geniuses. However moderate the rea- 
son, he is understood: however great the ge- 
nius, he is the more admired: he is propor- 
tioned to the most limited, whilst he soars 
superior to the boldest human genius. 

Tn all his discourses we see nothing of 
éstentation, because he is without pride; no 
tincture of affected phrase, language, or 
figure, because he has no vanity, and does 
not seek to be admired; nothing to flatter 
man, because he looks not for their applause; 
nothing to strike their imagination, or amuse 
them; nothing that savours of satire, because 
he entertains too deep asense of, and too sin- 
cerely laments the ills of man, to treat them 
asajest. All the discourses of Jesus Christ 
are characterized as speaking to man, for the 
purpose of rendering him virtuous and happy, 
and as expressive of the most pure and dis- 
interested love for him. His eloquence is 
sublime, but this sublimity is that of good 
sense, that is, that kind which produces the 
most prompt, a truly pervading, and the 
most durable effect, because it is impossible 
to contradict it; every man finding within 
his own breast that which good sense dictates 
to others—that against which we are never 
on our guard, because it cannot be suspected 
of passion, of interest, or of artifice; in a 
word, that which owes its success only to its 
truth, and consequently that which charac- 
terizes the eloquence of the incarnate truth. 

The more we contemplate Jesus Christ, 
by reading the gospel, the more we shail be 
convinced of the greatness of his character: 
we every day discover in it traits of reason 
and wisdom. The more we explore, the 
more riches we discover: every word is a 
treasure; his code of doctrine is a precious 
mine, which, though worked for eighteen 
centuries, is not yet, nor ever can be ex- 
hausted. In this book all is truth, all is 
great, all is brilliant; in it nothing can be 
added, or taken away—all necessary, and 
nothing wanting: it is the master-piece of 
him from whose hand nothing is: produced 
but perfection—it isthe master-piece of God. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. | 








INQUISITION. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 315-—No. 39.] 


We find in the letters of Madame Du Def- 
fant a profession of the faith of her illustrious 
friend. I believe, says he to this arrogant In- 


fidel, tn 


an the fal and the good, 

confide in him for the fe ha We should 
not pui offend him:* virtue must be pleus- 
ing to him and we ought, therefore, to be virtuous, 
Reogiecdon e does not admit of epee God, 

ore does not require a ction which is not 
natural; Suchis my eet on er plain and 
exceedingly brief:t I have no fears because He 

I serve, is nota .[ | Every sensible 
Englishman of the Protestant faith after a rigid 
self-examination must acknowledge that his 
own creed is similar to that of the Earl of 
Orford.§ 

Auother proof of the indifference about re- 
ligion in England is drawn from the apathy 
of the Judiciary concerning crimes which 
are committed against the presumed faith of 
the land, yet which have occasionally seem- 
ed to open the eyes of the Bench and 
awaken Justice. Wallaston was formerly 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment for his 
Discourses on the Redeemer; and we know 
that Eason was set in the pillory about two 
years ago, for having attempted to upset the 
Religion of the Country. || 

We should however be upon our guard: 
these men and many more, whose fate I shall 
not pretend to decide, were, in every respect, 
what is commonly called profligate wretches 
without fortune, principle, or protection. 

It is possible that the Consituted Author- 
ites may have felt a desire of making an ex- 
periment as well as inflicting a merited pun- 
ishment upon such impious offenders; but 
however unusual this may be, is it not obvi- 
ous that the demoralizing Bolinbroke, lying 
Hume** and infidel Gibbon had acquired a 





* The latent poison of Jansenism, or Calvinistic ma- 
lice may be found in this expression; but provided a man 
does not act precisely with the view of offending the 
Deity, it may, so far, pass for a rational sentiment. 


t This, however, is not the creed of the Apostles 
neither is it that of St. Athanasius, Nice, Constantinople, 
or Trent; it certainly is not the Confession of Augsburg, 
nor the faith of the Thirty-nine Articles, &c. &c. 

t See Walpole’s Letters to this Lady. 

§ Unless he secretly inclines to another system, and 
in that case it is an additional proof of my position. 

|. See the Morning Chronicle, 5th June 1812. No. 
13, 441. It contains a letter in which the writer, who 
blames the severity of the Judges and who signs himself 
a true Christian, proves, at least, that he is not @ true 
logician, for he concludes with the following parodox 
—A religion can be destroyed but never supported by 
persecution. As if it were possible to destroy a hostile 
system without supporting the religion which was oppos- 
ed to it. It ds, just as if a man were to say that a cer- 
tain medicine can remove a disease, but never preserve 
the health, or save the life of the patient. It may be 
needless to remark that in a late Dictionary, the conduct 
of the Judicary in defending the established religion of 
the State is called Persecution. 


** Whilst on the subject of Deism, I shall take this op- 
portunity of alluding to a circumstance in the death of 
the Historian and Philosopher, Mr. Hume, which has 
never yet been made properly clear. “Hume is known 
to have profeased and inculcated atheistical principles in 
several of his works, and has been represented by his bi- 
ographers as an individual, who after having openly pro- 
fessed them through life, had the courage to maintain 
them to the end; and with the most perfect composure 
and tranquility of mind, (equal to the boasted calmness 
of any Christian!) could take ‘an affectionate leave of his 
friends, and drop into ETERNAL SLEEP !1! Such has 
been the extraordinary miracle operated by Mr. Hume 
in his last moments; and his deistieal friends have been 
forward to represent it as a complete triymph.oyer those 
ernie in which Christian orators are often.disposed to in- 

u " ’ . ’ ’ Al 

‘It should be observed that the préachers of the Chris- 





tian religion have been yniformly in the habit of pointing 





fe. «! ‘ae gioty date choeda damning fame,” as well as the mammon of 





to the death of infidels, and of ing their pri > 
with thei in their last moments. ‘They 

appealed in a to the death eee 
withstanding ilance of about him, desirous 
of concealing hey strypsdenk rg ese by the evidence 
of his physic’ fe Bath grtabseed be Si iniel die 
most spectacle i ir ‘was ever 
witnessed. Hell itself, acide ls aceomt, could 
not present any thing more terrifie: Bat Hume, ‘the co- 
temporary and rival of Voltaire, was to be an example of 
the harvan G and has been stated by philoso’ to have 
died with the calmness and composure of a Christian 
saint! This, they say, no one can contradict! Sach 
is their language. I have been too much accustomed to 
attend to the demands which our adversaries have never 
failed to make upon controvertists, of establishing facts 
by proofs, not to retaliate in this instance, and to 
from these Deistical opponents some proofs, before I 
admit the fact in question. There is a sophism in call- 
ing upon men to deny what has never been proved. 
Denial as well as assertion should be backed by of. 
But although it may be often difficult to contradict an 
assertion, silence is not to be construed into admission. 

If then, Mr David Hume’s death was tranquil and 
calm, as it has been described, where is the evidence, 
where are the proofs? As he quitted this life at Edin- 
burgh in the year 1776, if his death, as that of an undis- 
guised Atheist, was so distinguished, no doubt many of 
his friends were permitted to witness the miracle,—and 
the Christians above all, were led to the bedside of the 
dying Atheist, to hear from his own lips some disquisi- 
tion on the material elements of the human soul, when 
on the point of dissolving into chaos,—as well as'some 
moral reflections on the absolute extinction of vice and 
virtue in death,—all tending to confirm those generous 
and noble principles, maintained by him through public 
life, and now sealed with his last breath. Surely the’ 
public curiosity at Edinburgh, as well as through the 
world, was excited to know how Mr. Hume meant'to 
die; and in all probability many requested to visit the 
expiring philosopher, that they might have the evidence 
of their own senses. Where then is their testimony col- 
lected? Where is the evidence of his servants, his 
household? Where are his dying aphorisms, minuted 
like those of Socrates of old? Where is his 
testament, in his own hand, to be produced against the 
last confessions of so many Christian saints? 7 ask’ 
where is the evidence, where are the proofs >There are 
none!!! What! are there none? And is the Christian 
expected to believe this miracle upon assertion? There 
never was a question where proofs could have been 
more easily produced, if existing,—there never was @ 
question, where they were'‘more necessary there never 
was a question more completely lost and’ self-contra- 
dicted with them. We cannot deny it!!! Now let 
us see what has been considered a proof, and what is 
the only evidence before the public. Nothing but a let- 
ter from Dr. Black to Dr. Adam Smith; introduced into 
the latter Gentleman’s own account of Hume’s last sick 
ness, which was seemingly written with the special ‘de- 
sign of persuading the world that the philosopher had di- 
ed with his atheistical principles unrecanted. 

But Dr. Adam Smith must ngt think of imposing so 
easily on the sense of men. 'The last sentence of his let- 
ter, written three months after Hume’s decease, suffi- 
ciently unveils his object in writing. ‘* Upon the whele,’? 
he says’ ‘I have always considered him (Hume) both 
in his life time and since his death, as approaching as 
nearly to the idea of a wise and virtuous man, as per- 
haps the nature of human frailty will permit.” What a 
blasphemous sentence for a Christian! Now the faet ‘is;' 
that notwithstanding Dr. Adam Smith lays considerable’ 
stress upon Hume’s cheerfulness during tis idness, tell~ 
ing the public that he amused himself in reading’** La- 
cian’s Dialogues of the Dead,” and in joking about’ 
“Charon and his boat,”” (which by the bye was not ve- 
ry philosophical at that time) this epistolary biographer 
never saw Mr. Hume for better than a fortnight before 
he died. His last visit to him was on the-6th of 
1776, when going into the country, he Jeft bis-patient at 
Edinburgh in the care of Dr. Black, who attended ‘him 
til! his death, which took place on the 26th of the same 
month. (See Dr. Smith’s published letter usually 
printed at the head of Hume's History — 
land.) , Under these Pepe oo Soe ve 
circumstances of Hume’s death nearly io thig 


iod, when’ accidentally enabled me te 
OW itt some new tight upon the subject. 
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‘ unrighteousness, by their blasphemous pro- 


ductions. 
Has not Hume* employed all the faculties 





years ago at the advanced age of eighty, and who was 
son of the famous philosopher Dr. Franklin, of America, 
had been the intimate friend of Hume, and was present 
at his death. ‘This Governor Franklin, whose wife was 
a most pious Catholic, bad in bis family a young Cath- 
lic lady, a relation of Mrs. Franklin. ‘Uhis young lady, 
who died of a lingering decline a few mouths back, at 
about thirty years of age, was highly gified with good 
sense and piety, and having addressed herself to me in 
quality of director, I became very intimately acquainted 
with her. I here suppress her name, because I have rea- 
son to believe it the wish of her friends that I should. 
Expressing her desire to me one day in conversation, that 
Governor Franklin might be brought to admit revealed 
religion before his death, she said she was the more as- 
tonished at his blindness, because he often spoke to her 
most feelingly of Hume’s death, which had made a last- 
ing impression upon his mind. Of course I requested her 
to repeat to me all she had heard from Governor Frank- 
lin on the subject, which she did without the smallest he- 
sitation; and afterwards, at my desire, committed it to 
paper, and delivered it to me, declaring that it contained 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. I conversed 
with her on the subject, repeatedly at different times, 
and I remarked that she never swerved in her statements. 
It was at length settled, with her full approbation, when 
she afterwards removed into the country, that I shou'd 
attempt to obtain a confirmation of her account from Go- 
vernor Franklin himself, by procuring an introduction to 
him. Yes, it was her opinion that I should not easily 
induce him to open himself to me. In the mean time, 
however, and on the very day that I addressed myself to 
a friend for this purpose, Governor Franklin was taken 
ill and suddenly expired in his chair. To increase my 
disappointment in a matter so interesting to religion, the 
memorial of the young lady, his friend, was accidentally 
destroyed with other papers. No other resource theve- 


- fore remained but to apply to the same person for a se- 


cond memorial, which she sent to me fiom the country 
under her own hand, and dated January 18, 1814. ‘lo 
my questions, which may be gathered from her answers, 
she sent me the following statement which she after- 
wards confirmed to me orally when under a decline. 
*«I do not recollect the Governor (Franklin) having 
ever mentioned the name of any person in paiticular, 
(present at the death of Hume) he only said that the 
servants were in the room, and took particular caie to 
deter any one from approaching the bed of death. He 
thought that this caution proceeded f.om their fears of 
having his wretched state of mind discovered :—probably 
the Governor may have mentioned the same circum- 
stances to some of his other friends which he did to me; 
but if I recollect right, there was no one present when 
he spoke on the subject; and in general, | should rather 
suppose he would avoid the subject, as striking to the ve- 
ry root of his own principles. For he assured me that 
nothing cou!d give stronger evidence of the existence of 
a God, of the eternity of torments,—of the worm of con- 
science, and of the blackest despair, than the very coun- 
tenance of this unhappy man. It was cuiiosity, and a 
desire of seeing whether, death, on the point of striking its 
blow, could shake those principles which he, with so much 
care, had for so Jong a time propagated and professed, 
that led the Governor to him at that time; and it was 
their old intimacy and friendship which gained him ad- 
mittance; for many were denied entrance into the house. 
He examined the state of his friend’s thoughts, and 
found them in a truly lamentable situation. He endeav- 
ored to speak of God. Hume requested him to say no 
more:—that he had grown old in,—and so long propa- 
gated his wretched principles, that it was now too late. 
The Governor said something relative to his being a God 
of mercy, and ever ready to receive the returning crimin- 
al—but in vain; even the mention of mercy started the 
unhappy man,and made him appear to feel unutterable we. 
Gondo'phy’s ‘‘ Defence of the Ancient Faith,’’ vol. 
iv p. 446. 8vo. 
* In reference to lying Hume, I have derived the follow- 
ing anecdote from an aged, upright, and literary friend— 
Hume’s father sent his promising son David, to 
France to complete his education. Aftera few years’ 
residence in that delightful country, young Hume was so 
struck with the morality, intellect and religion of the 
people, that he became a Roman Catholic. This im- 
portant conversion he communicated in one of his letters 
to his father, who immediately ordered him to return 
home. ‘The father on looking into the trunks of his son, 
found some Catholic Prayer books in the portable library 


of his perverted mind to upset every princi- 
ple of truth, and the great, the only basis of 
morality ? , 
Has he not, to use one of his many horrid 
and blasphemous remarks, publicly declared 
that, tts impossible for human reason to justify 
the character of God’* Has not Gibbon assert- 
ed that when J. J. Rousseau compared Socrates 
with Jesus Christ”? (our divine and adorable 
Saviour) “he did not remark that the former 
had not suffered a word of impatience, or despair 
to escape his lips? Did not this diabolical ex- 
pression and many more of the kind which are 
to be found in his book, which is, in general, 
an Antichristian system, bring him more mo- 
ney and honor (if the patronage and panegyric 
of an unprincipled and a brutalized nobility 
and che recommendation of arrogant, superti- 
cial, and insipid philosophists can be called 
honor) than he could have expected for any 
truly religious work, in which he might have 
eclipsed a Ditton, a Sherlock, or a Leland? 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





of the young convert, and indignantly exclaimed: ‘* What! 
Was it to become a. Papist, or one of the pious Catho- 
lics that I sent you to Frnce? Is it thus you abused 
your time, wasted my woney, and disappointed my ex- 
pectations? 1 wanted to make a gentleman, a States- 
man and Philosopher of you!’? He then took the 
books and burned them in presence of the son, and in a 
few days sent hin off to Switzerland, to learn philoso- 
phy and the elegant and useful qualifications of a 
gentleman of the world, with a threat that if he did 
not make a good use of his time, he would be ** cut 
off with a shilling!’ David is placed in the hot-bed 
of Calvinistic intolerance, his Christianity evaporates, 
and he now degenerates imo a noxious weed in the gar- 
den of Infidelity. 

How many Catholics of this description could be here 
mentioned! How many ar there, who abusing the grace 
of God, and indifferent about the ‘True Church, eventually 
become profligate and infamous, and actuated by mean 
and mercenary motives, as well as instigated by distress, 
and the merited infamy into which they have fallen, ri- 
dicule and impious!y rail at not only the Catholic Clergy 
but the Cathotic Church, nay, the very adorable head 
and founder of the Church, Christ Jesus himself! Such 
wretches, like Voltaire of infamous memory, will, if they 
be not previously hurried off by suicide as was Rous- 
seau, call in their death-bed moments for a clergyman 
of the Catholic Church! But how many of them can now 
say, that unless they immediately repent and return to 
the Church of their pious aud Catholic forefathers, they 
may not like him call in vain aud die in despair, in 
blasphemy of the Most-High ? 

* Essay on Liberty and Necessity. Beattie on Truth. 

+ See his History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire—Vol. XII. Paris. Maradan. 1794. Chap. 47. 
p. 9. 10. 
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On Sunday last, the Apostolic Church of 
Christ commemorated throughout the world, 
the glorious descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the favorite and chosen Disciples of the 
Great, Eternal, yet Incarnate Word. This 
was the Confirmation-seal affixed to the Reli- 
gion of Christ, and a visible sanctification as 
well as revival of that power, which He im- 
parted to his Apostles, when he said, ‘all 
power is given to me in heaven and on earth, 
as the Father sent me I send you. Whatso- 
ever sins you bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever sins you loose upon 
earth, shall be also loosed in heaven.” What 


= 


The judiciary sentence which an humble A- 
postle pronounces upon a penitent sinner'to 
be ratified in the Supreme Court of God! 
Unparalleled goodness of our Saviour, in 
leaving with the duly.ordained priests of the 
New Law, in the Hierarchy of the Holy 
Catholic Church, such a prerogative, so well 
calculated to console the sinner, and inspite 
the spiritual judge with a sense of the most 
awful responsibility, as well as a profound 
humility, and holiness of life, before the all- 
seeing eye of Him who searcheth the reins 
of man, and who is to remain with the Holy 
Catholic Church, for the Apostles acknow- 
ledged no other, until the end of time. Thou- 
sands, perhaps, millions of souls that had at 
the Baptismal Font renounced the Devil, his 
works and pomps, had, on last Pentecost Sun- 
day, marched forward to the Altar of the liy- 
ing God, to renew their allegiance to the di- 
vine Sovereignty of his Son, their Saviour, 
Judge and King, and, in conformity to Apos- 
tolic usage, as we read in the Acts, and 
which has been perpetuated in the True 
Church, received by the imposition of hands 
the Sacrament of Confirmation, whereby they 
obtained a new accession of ‘Grace, and ef- 
fectually became qualified soldiers of the spi- 
ritual Army of the Lord of Hosts. 


It was truly edifying to witness the solemn 
silence, profound piety, and religious service, 
in the Catholic Church of this City, on Sun- 
day last. At the 6 o'clock Mass, the rail- 
ings of the Altar were, as usual, crowded 
with weekly communicants; and at the 7 
o’clock Mass it was affecting to behold a re- 
gular procession of ninety-three boys and girls 
advancing towards the tabernacle of their 
God, to make their first communion. The 
girls were veiled and dressed in white; acos- 
tume characteristic of the modesty and puri- 
ty of soul which every one should possess, in 
order to partake of the adorable Eucharist 
with the suitable dispositions, because ‘ who- 
soever shall eat this Bread, or drink the Che- 
lice of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of 
the body and blood of the Lord.” , 


Solemn High Mass commenced at a quar- 
ter past 10 o’clock, and immediately after the 
Gospel, the Catholic children and feenty-three 
of the Converts of this year who were duly pre- 
pared, on entering the Sanctuary were ad- 
dressed by the Right Rev. Bishop upon the 
nature and importance of the Sacrament of 
Confirmation, the necessity of observing the 
precepts of our glorious Redeemer, of regu 
lating their hearts and actions according to 
that Divine Model, of preserving their inno 
cence free from the contaminations and seduc- 
tions of the age, by having a constant re 
course to the Author of all Sanctity, Purity 
and Light, of uniformly avoiding the danger 








a privilege granted to poor, imperfect ‘man! 


ous occasions of sin, and as their souls were 
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then. to become the Sanctuaries, and their bo- 
dies the Temples of the Holy Ghost, that, 
they, as living monuments. of Divine Grace, 
should display to the world and their God, in 
their thoughts, conversation and conduct, the 
blessed.effects of this true faith enlivened by 
good works. The Bishop then arose, and 
with extended hands. prayed for them, that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost, who was 
invoked by him and the Choir, that He would 
descend into the hearts of those who were to 
receive this Sacrament, and that being there- 
by fortified against the temptations incident 
to humanity, they may be emboldened to de- 
clare publicly the name, and religion of Je- 
sus, and openly profess the truth of the 
Church which was established upon St. Pe- 
ter’s faith, and which was committed to his 
care and that of his lawful successors unto 
the consummation of the world. How natu- 
tally is the true Christian struck with the 
beautiful harmony of Catholic practice and 
the Scriptural records! 


In the Acts of the Apostles, 8th Chap, we 

read that St. Peter and St. John, after it was 
understood in Jerusalem that Samaria had 
received the word of God, visited the people 
of that region, “‘ and prayed for them that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost, for he was not 
yet come upon any of them; but they were 
only baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Then they laid their hands upon them and 
they receivedthe Holy Ghost.” The divine 
Grace invisibly infused into the soul of the 
worthy recipient and the anointing of his fore- 
head in the form of a Cross with holy oil, 
must have forcibly reminded every christian 
of the 2ist. and 22d. verses of the second 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians— 
“Now He that confirmeth us with you is 
Christ, and he that anointed us, is God; who 
also hath sealed us, and given the pledge of 
the Spirit in our hearts.”” There is, indeed 
there cannot be, but one True Church, and 
to her alone belongs the proper exposition of 
the Scriptures, as well as the correct mode of 
applying them. How can Heresy give a 
reasonable and practical illustration of those 
texts? She has, unfortunately for herself, 
her ministers and those whom they seduce 
away, eyes, as have the idols, but they see not, 
and a heart, but it understands not. 
. At the close of this solemn scene, High 
Mass was resumed, and the Breap or Lire 
was administered to between Sizly and Se- 
venly Communicants. 

It may be pleasing to our Catholic Brethren 
to know, as it is certainly a matter of grate- 
ful exultation on our part to be able to inform 
them, that the number of children, ‘Adults, 
and Converts who were on this: occasion, 
confirmed, amounted to Two Hunprep aNnp 
Twenty-Five, We feel an additional satis- 





faction from this fact, as the Confirmation- 
Record of 1829 shews that the number then 
confirmed was One Hunprep anp S1xtTeen, 
and of course that the labours of the Catholic 
Clergy haye beén blessed during the present 
year, so far as ConrirMaTion alone is con- 
cerned, with an increase of One Hunprep 
anp Nive Sours, which are now strength- 
ened in the way, the truth and the life. 

May they ever co-operate with the sancti- 
fying influence of the Spirit, and may the 
Lord daily confirm what he has wrought in 
them! 

Eternal gratitude and praise to our hea- 
venly Father, who daily adds to our Church 
such as will be saved! 

Well may we ask with the Great Apostle 
of the Gentiles—“ If God be for us; who is 
against us?” 





Order of the Jesuits, with the prominent features 
of the Institute. 
[CONTINUED FROM No. 89—PaGeE 315.] 


The education of youth in schools, is one 
of the prominent features of the Jesuits’ insti- 
tute. Their founder saw, that the disorders 
of the world, which he wished to correct, 
spring chiefly from the neglect of education. 
He perceived, that the fruits of the other spi- 
ritual functions of his society would be only 
temporary, unless he could perpetuate them 
through every rising generation, as it came 
forward in succession... Every professed Je- 
suit was bound by a special vow, to attend 
to the instruction of youth; and this duty was 
the peculiar function, the fitst important mis- 
sion, of the younger members, who were pre- 
paring themselves for profession. Even the 
two years of noviciate mainly contributed to 
the same purpose. They were not lost to the 
sciencés, since novices were carefully taught 
the science upon which they all depend. "The 
religious exercises of that first period tended 
to give them that steadiness of character and 
virtue, without which no good is achieved in 
schools. They then acquired a fondness for 
retirement, a love of regularity, a habit of la- 
bor, a disgust of dissipation, a custom of se- 
rious reflection, docility to advice, a senti- 
ment of honor and self-respect, with a fixed 
love of virtue; every thing requisite to sup- 
port and advance the cultivation of letters 
and of science in future years. It has been 
already observed, that the serious studies, 
which occupied five years afler the noviciate, 
were calculated, in conjunction with strict 
religious discipline, to form them for the se- 
rious business of conducting a school of boys 
during the five, or six years, which were to 
succeed: and, in the discharge of this duty, 
they were bound to know and to follow, un- 
der the direction of a prefect of studies in 
every college, the excellent documents pre- 
scribed in the institute for masters. 

It is not possible n a short compass to 
enumerate these instructions; but the men- 
tion of a few may suffice to prove, that noth- 
ing was forgotten. The object of Ignatius, 
in charging his society with the management 
of boys and youths, as it is announced in va- 
rious parts of the institute, was to form and 





perfect their will, their conscience, their mor+ 
als, their manners, their memory, imagina- 
tion, and reason. Docility is the first virtue 
required in a child: and, to subdue. stiff 
tempers, the remedies prescribed in the Je- 
suits’ institute, are, impartiality in the mas- 
ter, honorable distinctions, and mortifying 
humiliations, applied with judgment and dis- 
cretion: then, steady attention to maintain 
the established discipline and economy ofthe 
school, which is a constant, and therefore a 
powerful check upon the unruly. To secure 
it, says the text, hope of reward and fear of 
disgrace are more powerful than blows; and, 
if the latter become unavoidable, punishment 
must never be inflicted with that precipita- 
tion, which gives to justice an air of vio- 
lence. In inquiring into trespasses; nice and 
minute investigation must be avoided, be- 
cause it inspires mistrust. The art of dis- 
sembling small faults is often a safe means to 
prevent great ones. Gentle means must al- 
ways be first employed; and, if ever fear and 
repentance must be impressed, the hand of 
some indifferent person must be called into 
action; the hand of the master must be used 
only to impress gratitude and respect. Ifhis 
hand is never to be the instrument of pain, 
his voice must never be the organ of invec- 
tive. He must employ instruction, exhorta- 
tion, friendly reproach, but never contume- 
lious language, haughtiness, and affronts: he 
must never utter words to boys, which would 
degrade them in the eyes of their compani- 
ons, or demean them in their own. In the 
distribution of rewards, no distinction must 
be known, but that of merit. The very sus- 
picion of partiality to character, fortune, or 
rank, would frustrate the effect of the rewards 
bestowed, and provoke indocility, jealousy, 
and disgust, in those who received none. 
Nothing so quickly overturns authority, and 
withers the fruit of zealous labors, even in 
virtuous masters, as the appearance of undue 
favor. The master’s equal attention is due 
to all; he must interest himself equally for 
the progress of all; he must never check the 
activity of any by indifference, much less ir- 
ritate their self-love by contempt. 

It were easy to multiply, from the insti- 
tute, instructions prescribed to masters, to 
insure success in this first part of education, 
the. bridling of the rebel-will of youth; but Ig- 
natius knew, that these things would never 
be enforced by young masters, who had not 
learned the art of bridling their own. Disci- 
pline might bind boys to outward respct, but 
only religion and virtue can make them love 
the yoke; and no yoke is ever carried with 
perseverance unless it be borne with plea- 
sure. Religion is the most engaging and 
most powerful restraint upon rising and grow- 
ing passions; and to imprint it deeply in the 
heart was the main business of the Jesuit 
schools. The rest was accessory and subor- 
dinate. The principles of religion were there 
instilled, while the elements of learning were 
unfolded, Maxims of the Gospel were 
taught together with profane truths; the 
pride of science was tempered by the modes- 
ty of piety; the master’s labor was directed, 
as much to form the conscience, as to im- 
prove the memory, and regulate the imagina- 
tion of his disciples. The institute directed 
him to instil a profound respect for God; to 
begin and end his lessons by prayer; to che- 
rish the piety .of the devout; to avail himself 
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of it es @ means to attract the thoughtless to|gination. For this purpose, the institute, 


imitation; and, by a special rule, he was 
charged to instruct his scholars in all duties 
of religion by weekly catechisms, caretully 
adapted to their capacity. The ecclesiasti- 
cal historian, Fleury, remarks, in the preface 
to his historical catechism, that, if the youth 
of his age were incomparably better instructed 
than the youth of past ages, the obligation 
was owing principally to the catechisms of the 
Jesuits’ school. He had heard them during 
the six years of his education in Clermont 
college. 

Ignatius places herein the capital point of 
education: and he well knew, that where the 
grand motives of religion are not employed, 
an assembly of men will commonly be a col- 
lection of vice, especially in unexperienced 
youth, when growing passions always seek 
communication, in order to justify them- 
selves by example. To this point, then, he 
directs the rules of his subjects employed in 
education; to this he calls the attention of 
every professor, the vigilance of every pre- 
fect of studies, of every master, the solicitude 
of every rector, the inspection of every pro- 
vincial. The wise framers of the Ratio Stu- 
diorum, which is adopted into the institute, 
explaining his ideas still farther, require ev- 
ery master to study the temper and charac- 
ter of his pupils; to distract their passions by 
application: to fire their little hearts with 
laudable emulation. For this, they must en- 
courage the diffident and modest, curb the 
forward and presumptuous: for this they must 
assign to merit alone those scholastic appel- 
lations of dignity, those titles of emperor and 
pretor, puerile indeed in themselves, but not 
less important to boys than are the sounds of 
titles, and colors of ribbands to men. On 
the same principle, in much frequented col- 
leges, each ¢lass was divided into two rival 
classes, usually distinguished by the opposite 
banners of Rome and Carthage, which mutu- 
ally dreaded, provoked, and defied each oth- 
er, in classical duels, or in general trials of 
skill, each whetting his memory on the edge, 
of that of his rival; and then would often 
flow those precious tears of emulation, which 
watered rising genius, expanding it to fertili- 
ty. Hence, again, are prescribed those pub- 
lic and solemn annual rewards, distributed 
with pomp and show, which reduced the sellf- 
love of youth to the love of virtue; which 
enamored them of study by the prospect of 
success, and, by raising a desire of pleasing, 
really taught them how to please. 

The institute proceeds to remove from 
youth every species of bad example. It di- 
rects the prefect and the master how to dis- 
solve growing friendship, that might be dan- 
gerous; it forbids the public explanation of 
books, or of single passages, which might 
mislead active imaginations; it ordains a 
scrutiny of all books, that come into the pu- 
pil’s use; it charges the master to watch eve- 
ry trespass against the rules of civility and 
good manners. Falsehood and. detraction, 
swearing, and foul words, are to be quickly 
corrected, or not tolerated within the college. 
It is, again, the master’s particular duty to 
form the manifers of his pupils to decency, 
modesty, and politeness; to correct their er- 
rors in language, their faults in pronuncia- 
tion, their awkwardness in gestures, their 
coarseness in. behaviour, not less than to cul- 


without neglecting modern languages, pre- 
scribes, for the justest reasons, the study of 
Latin and Greek, in the purest models of 
Athens and ancient Rome. It joins to these 
the study of history, and its concomitants, 
geography, chronology, and mythology; and 
all this must precede the introduction of youth 
into the regions of eloquence and poetry, 
where sportive imagination may amuse and 
feed itself for a while with brilliant images 
and expressive language: but the institute 
teaches how to reduce all this to the stan- 
dard of reason and sound judgment, by the 
succeeding study of philosophy and mathe- 
matics; and these, in their turn, are the pre- 
paration for the deeper discussions of theolo- 
gy, which lifts the soul out of the narrow 
sphere of human science, and enables the 
mind, and, still more, the heart, to make ex- 
cursions into the immensity of God. 

The short sketch, which is here presented, 
of education among the Jesuits, is enough to 
convince us, that no system was ever more 
solid, more calculated to produce eminent 
men, in every department of civil and eccle- 
siastical life. Undoubtedly it did produce a 
succession of them during two hundred years; 


Bacon, 4d pedagogicam quod attinet, brevissi- 
mum foret dictu. Consule scholas Jesuitarum.* 
Perhaps the real value of the system is still 
gradation, into which public education and 


public morals have sunk in Catholic coun- 
tries, since its utter suppression. 


masters to enforce it. 
their important task. With this he trusts, 
that their conduct will be irreproachable, that 
g'and interests of letters and of morals. He 


cessfully completed their course. 


spect. 


ery thing, and accept nothing. 


and it thus verified the decisive sentence of 


better proved by the miserable state of de- 


But the founder of the Jesuits is not satis- 
fied with suggesting what is right; he pro- 
vides, what is still more necessary, proper 
He gives them two 
years of only spiritual, and five others of spi- 
ritual and literary-education, to train them to 


they will be worthy to be trusted with the 


expects them to be docile, modest, and‘willing 
to be guided by their elders, who have suc- 
They must 
be young enough to gain the confidence of 
children, and firm enough to command re- 
To animate them to assiduity in du- 
ty, they must be provided with all necessary 
books; they must be stimulated to zeal by 
the prospect of God’s greater glory; they 
must, therefore, be perfectly weaned from 
self-interest; they are required to yield con- 
tinual service to persons, from whom they 
must receive none; they must impart virtue 
and knowledge, but never sell either; they 
must inspire gratitude, and never profit by it; 
they must prove themselves deserving of ev- 





* De dign. et aug. Scient. 1. 7. 





tivate their memory and regulate their ima- 





+ It was a law of the society, with which the general 
could not dispense, that no rewards, or alms were to be 
demanded, or accepted whereby the spiritual and literary 
duties of the institute might seem to be recompensed. 
Even the usual honorary retributions, attached to spiritu- 
al functions, and regulated by the canons, were excluded. 
Hence, when clergymen of other descriptions had preach- 
ed a course of sermons in royal chapels, they were usu- 
ally, and very justly complimented with some considera- 
ble benefice, frequently a mitre; when Jesuits had per- 
formed the same duty with success, they were thanked 
in the king’s name, and informed, that his majesty would 


The society, in every period of itsexistence; 
possessed in every country, many excellent 
and distinguished professors and masters, in 
every science which it professed to teach; 
and the uniformity and steadiness of their ed- 
ucation raised the” bulk of its masters much 
above the rate of decent mediocrity. It is 
apparent, that, in the conducting of public 
education throughout a large kingdom, a bo- 
dy of men, well compacted together, and pro- 
perly trained to the work, must possess supe- 
rior advantages; and the world has long since 
agreed, that no other body of men ever did, 
or could furnish so many able teachers, as the 
society of Jesuits constantly presented for the. 
public service. There were, no doubt, else- 
where, masters, able to balance, perhaps to 
eclipse, the reputation of those ‘of the society; 
but these men were seldom fouud, except in 
the first chairs of great universities; they did, 
not diffuse learning throughout a kingdom, 
and the succession of them was not uniform- 
ly continued. The Jesuits were universally’ 
spread throughout a country, and every town 
had a chance of enjoying their best masters, 
Even in the first universities it has been al- 
lowed, that the Jesuits’ schools were of use 
to the other colleges, and reciprocally re- 
ceived great advantages from them. The 
spirit of laudable emulation stimulated both 
to generous exertions, and the general inter- 
ests of learning were thereby promoted. 
During the five, or six years which the Je- 
suits employed in teaching, many of them o 

tained renown, and all, it may be presumed, 
had acquired the ready use of the Latin Lan- 
guage; had discovered the bent of their tal- 
ents; and had attained maturity of judgment 
and love of application. 
course these masters, aged from twenty-five 
to thirty years, were now once more remand- 
ed to the benches, and applied, during four 
years, to the study of Theology, under able 
professors, in the principal city and college 
of their province; thus forming a perpetual 
colony of forty, or fifty mature and improved 
students, such as rival colleges could seldom 
equal. ‘ At Paris,” says Cardinal de Mau- 
ry ‘“‘the great college of the Jesuits was a 
central point, which attracted the attention of 
all the best writers, and of persons of distine- 
tion in every rank. It was a kind of perma- 
nent literary tribunal, which the celebrated 
Piron, in his emphatic language, used to style 
La chambre ardente des reputations literaires: 
always dreaded by men of letters, as the 
principal source and focus of public opinion 
in the capital.” * What the Cardinal asserts 
of Paris, was equally true of Rome, Vienna, 
Lisbon, and other great cities, which pos- 
sessed the colleges of higher studies of the 
society. I conclude with remarking, that, if 
any part of what is prescribed in the insti- 
tute had been retrenched from the education 
of Jesuits, their society would not have de- 
served such commendations from Piron and 


Cardinal de Maury. 


[To BE CONTINVED.] 








the Jesuits, and their renunciation of church dignities by 
vow, were among the motives, which engaged princes 
to employ them so much in spiritual concerns. 


* Cardinal de Maury’s “‘ Eloge de M. P Abbe Radon 
villiers, prononce le 7 Mai, 1807.’’ 


+See Cardinal de Mauray’s * Essai sur I’Eloquemee, 
Panegyriques, Eloges, &c.’? vol. ii. printed at Parts 





be glad to hear them another year. Perhaps this law of | 1810 


At the end of their 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


~ @N THE OBSERVANCE OF THE LAW. 


: [concLuDED FROM No, 39—PaGE 316,] 

The question now is, whether the just in 
this life can, not by their own strength, but 
by the assistance of Divine grace, observe the 
law of the Decalogue? ‘We say that they can, 
our Adversaries maintain a contrary belief; 
because say they, neither the precept Thou 
shalt not covet, nor, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, nor any 
other commandment can be observed. Hence 
they infer, that the just are not obliged to ob- 
serve the law, both because they cannot ob- 
serve it, and because Christ has freed them 
from its observance.—according to that of 
1, Tim. 1.9. The law is not made for the just 
man, and Galat 3. 13. Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law. 


First Conclusion, © 


- 2, The precept: Thou shalt not covet: can 
‘be observed by the just man, in this life, with 
the assistance of Divine grace—The reason 
is, because the indeliberate emotion of desire, 
or that which precedes consent is not prohibit- 
ed by the precept; it is the consent, which is in 
our power, that is forbidden, This is evident 
from the Scripture—For what it says in one 
place— Thou shalt not covet, it explains in an- 
other, Ecclesiast,5.2. Follow not in thy strength 
the desires of the heart-—Chap. 18. 30. Go not 
after thy lusts. Again in Rom. 6, 12. Let not 
sn, therefore, reign in your mortal body so as to 
obey the lusts thereof. Hence St. Augustine 
says, in lib. i, de nuptiis et concupisc. cap. 23, 
Concupiscence, in those, who are renewed, 
is not a sin, when they do not consent to illic- 
it actions lib. 5. contra Julian. cap. 3. It is 
one thing to have evil desires of the flesh, 
and another to yield consent to them. 

3. lt is objected, that, in the two follow- 


not commit adultery and Thou shalt not steal, 


a consent to the coveting of another’s wife, or of all, can be observed, why not also the rest? 
Secondly, he who loves God with his whole 
heart, prefers him to all creatures, and would 
not offend him for the sake of any creature: 
therefore, he observes all his precepts; be- 
otherwise,the same prohibition would be twice |Cause if he should neglect one, he would 
tepeated. We reply. That in the. two for-|therein offend him. But the just man can 
mer precepts, adultery and theft, which are | love God with all his heart, as is already 
committed by external actions are ‘forbidden | proved: therefore, he can observe all his pre- 
but in the latter precept, that is forbidden|cepts. Nay, properly speaking, these two 
Which is committed by mere consent: for, | Precepts, viz. : To lé¥ve God with one’s whole 
God wished to signify that sin may be com- heart and to keep his commandments, consti- 
mitted not only by the external act, but al-|tute one and the same precept; for they are 
80 by internal consent as Christ himself de-|necessarily interwoven. For it cannot so 
Clares, Matt 5. 28. But I say to you, that; happen that a man, who loves God with his 


goods is forbidden: Therefore in the precept 
which immediately follows in the same deca- 
logue, viz, Thou shalt not covet, the indelibe- 
rate emotions of concupiscence are prohibited, 


her, hath already committed adultery with her in 
his heart. 
© © Second Conclusion. 

4, The precept, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, can be observed. 
For it is certain, that David and others ob- 
served it, Psalm 118.10. With my whole 
heart have I sought thee. Again in 3. Kings 
14, 8, Thou hast not been as my servant David, 
who kept my commandments and followed me 
with all his heart. 4, Kings 23. 25. In rela- 
tion to Josias it is said; ‘There was no King 
before him like unto him; that returned to the 
Lord with all his soul and with all his strength, 
according to all the law of Moses: The same 
may be said, of Abraham, Moses, Samuel, 
Elias; Jeremiah, and the other Prophets. The 
same ofthe blessed Virgin Mary,the Apostles, 
Saints Stephen, Timothy, Titus, and many 
others, concerning whom it is written in Deut. 
30, 6. The Lord thy God shall circumcise thy 
heart, and the heart of thy seed:-that thou mayest 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul, that thou mayest live. 

5. Our Adversaries assert that to love 
God with one’s whole heart is nothing else, 
than that our whole hearts, however great, 
should be wholly occupied in loving him. 
But such is impossible in this life. We reply. 


that precept, is that we should love God with 
our whole hearts; that is, that we should love 
him above all things that we should not place 
the love of any creature in competition with 
the love of God, that the love, or fear of no 
created being should ever induce us to offend 
God, or to depart from his love. This is the 
true sense of the precept—according to the 
Apostle, Rom. 8.39. No creature shall be 


ther more than me, is not worthy of me. 


Third Conclusion. 


6. The whole law of the Decalogue can 
ing precepts of the Decalogue—Thou shalt|be observed by the just man. First, because 
if two precepts, which seem the most difficult 


ments. Hence in the Scripture, they are al~ 
most always joined together—as in Exod. 20. 


&e, 

‘1. An objection is brought from Acts, 15, 
10. Now, therefore}why tempt you God, to put 
a yoke upon the necks of the Disciples, which 
neither our fathers; nor we have been able to 
bear? We reply, that the Apostle does not 
there speak of.the law of the Decalogue, 
which is the point in question, but only of 
the ceremonial law. For he contends, that 
Christians are not bound to the observance of 
circumcision, and the other ceremonies of 
the Jewish law, fortworeasons. 1. Because 
they were a heavy and an insupportable yoke. 
2. Because they were not available to justifi- 
cation. But he does not mean to intimate 
that this yoke was absolutely insupportable, 
but that it could not be’carried without much 
difficulty. For ifit could not be carried at 
all, what is written concerning Zachary and 
Elizabeth would be false, Luke, 1. 6. And 
they were both just before God, walking im all 
the commandments and justifications of the Lord, 
without blame. 


Fourth Conclusion. 


8. The just man is not freed from the obli- 
gation of the law of the Decalogue, as our 


That there can be no doubt, but the sense of adversaries pretend. For Christ says. ex- 


pressly, in Matt. 11. 29—Take up my yoke 
upon you. Chap. 19. 17. Ij thou wilt enter in- 
to life keep my commandments. Jno. 15. 14. 
You are my friends of you do the things that I 
command you, James 2. 8. If then you fulfil 
the royal law, &c. What:do our adversaries 
say to this? We do not take thy yoke upon 
us, because it is insupportable. We wish to 
enter into life, but by faith alone, and not by 


able to separate us from the love of God. Again | the observance of thy commandments. We 
in Matt. 10. 37. He that lovéth father, or mo-|#t@ thy friends, although we do not, what 
thou commandest. We will not fulfil the. 


royal law—A new Gospel, indeed!!! 
First Objection. 


9. Gal. 3. 13. Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law. We answer, that it 
is one thing for Christ to have freed us from 


6. Deut. 10. 12, Josh, 22, 5. Jno, 15. 10. 


the observance of the law, which we unequi- 
vocally deny; it is another, to have redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, which we affirm 
with the Apostle. For by his merits, he ob- 
tained grace for us, whereby we may fulfil 


the law, and escape its curse. 


Second Objection. 


10, 1. Tim. 1, 9. The law was not made for 
the just, but for the unjust and disobedient. We 
reply—that the power and strength of the law 
are two-fold, as St. Thomas justly observes, 
in 1, 2, quest. 96. art. 5. and other writers. 
The one is directive; the other compulsory, 
The law, therefore, was made for all, both 








whoscever shall look on a woman to lust after whole heart, should not keep his command- 





just and unjust, as to its directive power, viz. 
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because it directs and prescribes to allywhat 
they ought, or ought not todo. ' But as to its 
compulsory power, it was not made for th 
just, but the impious: because the just freely 
and of theirown accord, from a motive 
charity, cheerfully do the law pre- 
scribes; nor is it necessary to compel them 
to the observance of the law. The impious 
on the contrary, make resistance to, and 
withdraw themselves’ from, the obedience of 
the law, and therefore require to be compel- 
led to observe it. 


[ To BE CONTINUED.] 





FROM THE U. STATES CATHOLIC MISCELLANY. 


Mosixe, April 25, 1830. 
Gentlemen :— ' 


The arrival of Bishop Portier has been re- 
echoed throughout 
the moment. He landed on our shore, accom- 
panied by two priests, four subdeacons, and 
two clerics. |e had the hearts of the 
Catholics of Mobile wished for his coming. 
A pastor, a successor of the Apostles had 
been given them, they could not forbear to 
anticipate the happy changes which now take 
place. The idea filled them with joy; his 
presence diffuses bliss on them; his amiable 
disposition enlivened by his piety has linked 
him close to their hearts; hig young clergy 
unite in his efforts, and seem to promise a 
long continuance of days devoted to the pu- 
rest worship. 

On Easter-Sunday, the good Bishop offici- 
ated; and preached in English to a crowd- 
ed congregation, which, for more than an 
hour, hung on his moving eloquence—the 
solemn singing, the majestic ceremonies, the 
piety of the faithful all struck with awe, and 
bespoke the grandeur of that religion which 
from the days of Christ, has floated down to 
our age. Prejudice will, no doubt, vanish 
in this city, before the luminous exposition of 
the Catholic tenets, which, until now, we 

ight say, had been totally disregarded. 

esterday, Bishop Portier confirmed twen- 
ty-six persons who had been ptepared to re- 
ceive that: sacrament. Every thing seems 
to foretell that the City of Mobile, will one 
day be conspicuous for the piety of its inhab- 
itants. A seminary of learning which the 
Bishop now erects, will ensure to the rising 
and unborn generations, the benefit of a libe- 
ral and religious education. 


I remain, gentlemen, 
Yours, &e. &e. 


G. Cosmoro tite. 


Extract of a letter dated, 
New-Orceans, May 2nd 1830. 


* On yesterday evening I visited the Cath- 
edral in this city, and beheld one of the most 
imposing ceremonies that could be witnessed 

hundred and fifty children who had 
been at their first communion in the morn- 
ing had returned there to receive instruction, 
and to renew their mal vow. The 
instructions were given in the French lan- 


union; sweet to us was | 


and the females were covered with white 
veils, *. On the x e it a use 













ten, or twelve years. at I can learn, 
the number of the community has increased 
one hundred fold during that'time. The 
firmness ofthe clergymen,’ and of the con- 
gregation of St. Mary’s as wellas the good 
understanding-of the public, have finally put 


down the faction. attem to disturb 
of their tion.” Ib. 


them at the exe 


~——2 
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The Maria Marthian Society of Baltimore 
was established by the Rev. R. Smith, in the 
year 1827; and approved by the late Arch- 
bishop Marechal, who greatly cherished it, 
and left to it in his will, an esteemed legacy. 
From its commencement, it has done much 
good, it is hoped, to a number Of afflicted 
citizens, who received consolations from the 
hands, of these respected and worthy ladies 
who compose it. They are not, of that gelfish 
and illiberal spirit, which confines its chari- 
ties and alms to persons of a sectarian creed. 
They do good to all of all denominations, ages, 
sexes and colors, as far as their state, condi- 
tion of life, and the funds of their Society will 
allow. Last year, they were incorporated 
by the Legislature of Maryland, who appoint- 
ed Archbishop Whitfield, David Williamson, 
Esq., Dr. Chatard, Wm. G. Read and Doc- 
tor Richard Stewart, as trustees to them; so 
that they are now capable, by law, to receive 
any. donations, or Jegacies, which the chari- 
table and humane of: our city may make} 
their distribution. The Ladies of this Socie- 
ty beg leave to acknowledge several liberal 
donations from a dignified ecclesiastic of this 
city, from a Protestant gentleman, and also 
from a Catholic of Baltimore. They also re- 
ceived from different sections, several sums 
of money, which they quickly distributed 
amongst the poor. Last year, about $500 
passed throngh their hands, to the relief of a 
part ofthe human family, and $150 in the 
month of last March.— Tuesday the 13th inst 
the members of this society met, to elect a 
Board, according to their Constitution; and 
the Board upon that occasion chose their 
officers. The Board consists of Mrs. Eliza 
Scott, Mrs. Elizabeth Elder, Mrs. Margaret 
Meredith, Mrs. Jane Chatard, Mrs. Hearn, 
Mrs. Ann Tiernan, Mrs. Sophia Read, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Myers, Mrs. Mary Williamson, 
Mrs. Cornelia Howard, Mrs. Ghequiere, 
Mrs. Sarah White, Mrs. Mary Claxton, Mrs. 
Maria Stewart, and Miss Elizabeth Elder. 


The officers for the present year are:— 
Mrs. Mary Wixuiamson, President. 


Mrs, Ann Tiernan, Vice President. 

Mrs. Sornia Read, Treasurer. 

Mrs. Cornetia Howarp, and? j 

Miss Exizaseta Exper, ™ 
The Directors as last year. 








The Treasurer of the Baltimore “ Female 
Orphan Asylum” with much pleasure, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $1 37 cents, left 
by some little girls, for the benefit of the des- 








Vow I, 
IGNORANCE, LAZINESS, AND SELFISHNESS OF 
MONWKEKS!!! nv 


*_Horgiste errects or. Porrry !! ! 


eel Last meee the Monastic Order of the Freres 
st |de la 


harve in Austria, afforded medical 
assistance gratis to.18,542 patients, of whom, 
1694 were Protestants, and 125 Jews. Qut 
of this 
died, the majority of whom were incurable 
when they entéred the monastery. 


Rerigious Orpers. 

_ We have understood that Dr. Forster ig 
collecting materials for a littke work on the 
Society of Jesus, in order to-show ist, That 
the rule of St. Ignatius was the most perfect 
model for the imitation:of Christ; 2d, That it 
is the perfection of the other rules without 
their defects: and 3d, That it affords great 
prgot of the truths of the gospel in general; 

y exhibiting an example of the success of 
practical christianity in forming men both for 
this life and the next. Some notice is to be 
taken ofthe other Orders, and of their respects 
ive utility in society. »’To this history is to-be 
added (from the ciréle of the seasons verbatim 
that of the saints of each day in the year: 
at the.end Comes Quolidiana in usum Stu- 
dentium apud Academias—Cambridge, for ine 
stance, and, others.—Lon, Cath. Mis. 
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THE LAST FRAYER oF 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
Whom the ferocious Queen Elizabeth, actuated by. the 
just fear of losing her legitimate power, and smarting 
under the painfal convictions of the transcendant beau- 
ty and graceful accomplishments of her royal sister, 
had outrageously imprisoned, and subsequently be- 
headed! Mild and Merciful Reformation! 
O Domine Deus, speravi in te: 
O Care mi Jesu, nunc libera me; 
In dura catena, in misera pena, 
Desidero te; 
Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me.* 
It was the holy twilight hour, when clouds of crimson 
glide 
Along the golden firmament, iu the calm evening tide; 
When the peasant’s cheerfal song was hushed by every 
hill and glen— ) 
When the city voice stole faintly out, and died the bum 
of men; ; 
And as night’s sombre shades came down, o’er days re 
splendent eye, ° he 
A heavenly face, from prison cell, gazed out upon the 
sky; 
For to that face the bright glad sun of earth for age had 
set, 
And the last time had come to mark eve’s starry Coro 
net! 
Oh, who can paint the bitter thoughts that o’er her spr 
rit stole, Riv 
As her pale lip gave utterance to feeliug’s deep control, 
While shadows from life’s vista black, throng’d mid her 
bursting tears, 
The fantasies of early hopes,—dreams of departed years; 


*'These melodious lines were written by the. lovely 
and unfortunate Mary, a short time previous to her ox¢ 











guage, The males were very neatly dressed, 


titute Orphan. “ Go and do thou likewise.” 


cution. : 


great number not more than 1639 _ 






























